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question. But the election of 1826 produced results in
Ireland which must have shown the opponents of the
Catholic claims the hollowness of the ground on which
they were standing. An Act of the Irish Parliament
passed in 1793 had conferred the right to vote in county
elections on freeholders of the annual value of 40s. and
upwards, Catholic and Protestant alike. These so-called
freeholders were not freeholders in the ordinary sense,
hut rather holders of a life-interest of 40s. created at
the will of the landlord. Thus the franchise of the
40s. freeholder was a political engine fashioned to the
hand of the Protestant landowner. The so-called free-
holders were expected to vote at the bidding of the
landlord, and in the first quarter of the century it was
the universal practice to drive them to the poll like
droves of cattle. In 1826, however, the freeholders for
the first time broke loose from their masters and voted
at the bidding of the Catholic leaders. They could not
vote for Catholic candidates who, if elected, could not
sit in Parliament, but they could and did vote for
Protestant candidates known to be favourable to the
Catholic claims. The influence of Lord Waterford was
in this way attacked in Waterford and that of Lord
Roden in Louth; in both cases the landlord's candidate
was beaten, Mr. Yilliers Stuart being returned for Water-
ford and Mr. Dawson for Louth. Mr. Yilliers Stuart
was a large landowner himself, and Mr. Dawson was a
retired barrister; both were Protestants of course, but
both were favourable to the Catholic claims, and
were supported with all the influence of" the Catholic
leaders. The priests had supplanted the landlords in
the control of the peasantry; the Catholic Association,